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x. WricuT: President Truman has always said that the United Na- 
as is the first plank in American foreign policy. Now, in the midst of 
a cold war with Russia, after four troubled years of existence of the 
United Nations, the cornerstone of its headquarters here in New York is 
10 be laid tomorrow. Americans are disappointed in the job the United 
y: ti ions has done. What Ps an should we make on the United 
ations—success or failure? 


Mr. SHuster: I suppose that the average man’s view of the United 
ations is that the ratio of achievement to talk is less than one-half of 
[ per cent. But even if this view were correct—and there is a good deal of 
truth in it—the fact remains that talk in the United Nations has cleared 
the air in many respects. Sometimes, at least, it has brought to all the peo- 
ples of the world a better understanding of vital issues and controversies. 


fr. Wrichr: What is the use of giving the Russians a platform, in the 
aited Nations, for propaganda? 


"Mr. Mosety: The United Nations is a platform for the United States 
other peoples as well as for the Russians. In addition, we have to 
psider what the situation would be if the Russians were not in the 
nited Nations. The Russians would then be like people shut up in a 
om just talking to themselves. At the United Nations, Russians have to 
Ik to other people. They have to feel the impact of the reasoning, the 
es, and the sentiments of peoples from all over the world. 


| Mr. Wricur: Yes, we should have at least some window through the 
Tron Curtain. But I would like to raise a question with regard to Ameri- 
n policy. Is the United Nations, as President Truman has said, our first 
icy, or should we make United Nations a plank in American foreign 
licy—merely an instrument of American foreign policy, as the Soviets 


Suusrer: Would you not say that the first plank in the platform 
verican foreign policy is security—the protection of the nation in 
valid sense? We cannot afford to weaken our national security in 


of the United Nations. But I think we can say that the more 
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achievements there are to the United-Nations credit, the more proble 
the United Nations can solve, the more controversies it can bring t 
satisfactory conclusion, the less we shall have to be concerned with th 
problems and controversies. 


Mr. Mosety: I have a question. When the man in the street says t 
the United Nations is a failure, and shrugs his shoulders, to what can 
point as major successes? 


Mr. Wricut: The United Nations has had a good many succes: 
It has settled a number of major conflicts such as, for instance, that 
Palestine. It has made important progress on the Kashmir and In 
nesian and the Balkan disputes. It has, I think, made a very import: 
contribution to the development of underdeveloped countries, especié 
by the initiation of some of the Asiatic countries to an independent ex 
ence as members of the United Nations. In a general way, it seems 
me that the United Nations has done much through the Economic a 
Social Council and through its specialized agencies in laying the foun 
tions for a world society—creating a sentiment of world citizenst 
In this connection, I should especially refer to the treaty prohibit: 
genocide as a crime and to the Universal Declaration of Human Rigl 


Mr. Mosety: I would like to raise a question about those two conv 
tions and declarations. The one on human rights is, of course, a magn 
cent document. The genocide convention is likewise a most comme: 
able utterance. But the truth of the matter is that not one single imperi 
person on earth today, no one who is in jail unjustly, no one whose c: 
rights are threatened, is in any respect aided by either the declaration 
the convention. 


Mr. Waicut: I would like to comment on that with a reference to’ 
American Declaration of Independence. The Declaration of Indepei 
ence stated that all men are created equal, although slavery existed 
half the United States at the time, and although it took a long period 
time before equality could be realized. Must we not, if we are to m: 
progress, make declarations of this kind considerably in advance of 
possibility of realizing them? 


Mr. Mosety: But what worries a lot of people is that these are m 
declarations. People cannot foresee the stages by which the declarati 
may be carried out. But I think that we should look for a minute at 
problems the United Nations has failed to solve during the past f 
years. One thing, which is on everyone’s mind, is that the cold wai 
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ing on. This cold war is having apparently just as much impact upon 
ir nerves and our pocketbooks and upon our prospects as if there were 
tt a United Nations. When the United Nations was set up, a great deal 
as said about establishing an international police force. That sounded 
ry attractive—to have a body which would enforce peace without the 
cessity for great devastating wars. Also, the great powers have talked 
good deal during and since the war about reducing their armaments 
d lowering the burdens laid on people throughout the world. 


Mr. Suuster: May I ask you a question, Mosely? Would you agree 
at the failures—the signal failures of the United Nations—are really 
ose which we associate with the Security Council, whereas the successes 
hich Wright was talking about are really associated in our mind with 
e United Nations Assembly and with the specialized agencies of the 
nited Nations? 


Mr. Mosety: In a way I would agree with you, but the Assembly is 
le only to pass resolutions—to urge support. The Security Council was 
tended to be the body which would organize action. Therefore, the 
lures are doubly disappointing in that respect. They are only tem- 
red in part by the willingness of the Assembly to take stands on a 
ider range of problems, let us say, than the Security Council has taken 
tion on. 


Mr. Wricut: I would like to make another distinction there. It seems 
me that the failures of the United Nations are in the orbit of imme- 
ate power politics, whereas successes have been toward the long-run 
yective of creating the conditions for a more peaceful world. Of course, 
is extremely difficult really to consider long-run action as successful 
less immediate problems are met, also. But I suppose that among all 
e immediate problems, that of the atom bomb would be outstanding. 
very solution of this problem which we would regard as adequate, the 
ussians seem to have vetoed or opposed. They have not been willing 
accept a system of inspection of atomic plants and a system of effective 
nited Nations control of all phases of atomic energy. These measures 
em to be the minimum considered adequate by the experts and most of 
e members of the United Nations. Thus, we have the question whether 
e should continue the study of atomic-energy control or whether the 
atter has reached such an impasse that we might as well drop it. 


Mr. Mosety: One thing which has confused the atomic-energy situa- 
on from the beginning is the difference in the use of the word “control.” 
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When the Russians use the word “control,” they really do not mean an 
more than simply recording facts. They believe that the only channe 
for gathering those facts should be the reports of the national govern 
ments. Their attitude is so far removed from what we would conside 
control—control over the sources and the uses of atomic energy—that w 
have been completely stymied from the beginning. 


Mr. Waicut: What you are saying is that the original declaration o 
the United Nations General Assembly, in which all of the countries, in 
cluding Russia, agreed that an effective control should be established, he 
not been acted upon. And it has not been acted upon because of th 
Russians’ different interpretation of the word “control.” The Russian 
think that their proposal, which we do not regard as having any effectiv 
control, is in accordance with the original resolution. 


Mr. Mostty: Yes, I think that the Russians feel that their proposal : 
within the meaning of that resolution, if their use of the term “control, 
which is so different from ours, is accepted. Of course, it would be com 
pletely illusory to accept that interpretation. 


Mr. Wricut: What can we do about the situation? I noticed in th 
recent Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists that the atomic scientists, wh 
were so prominent in proposing solutions of this problem three yea 
ago, are again entering the arena. Professor Harold C. Urey has su; 
gested that we ought to abandon the United Nations effort entirely an 
strengthen the North Atlantic group into a federation. Professor Le 
Szilard, another atomic scientist, has taken a wholly different viev 
He says that we ought to look toward the neutralization of wester 
Europe—practically breaking up the Atlantic federation—and the cre: 
tion of a situation where we have a buffer state, western Europe, betwee 


_ the two great antagonists in the present situation. } 


Mr. Moszty: It seems to me that we do have to strengthen our positio 
and that of our friends. The role of atomic energy is too great, its d 
structive power is too great, simply to hope that it can be ignored or th 
any part of the world can ignore it as a factor. 


Mr. Suuster: May I say at this point that it seems to me that th 
neutralization of Europe would be a practical policy if we could propo: 
the neutralization of it as a whole. But to discuss the neutralization « 
western Europe is merely to concede that we have no recipe for progres 


Mr. Mosety: I think that you are right. The countries of easter 
Europe would not be neutralized. The Soviet Union is in Europe and 
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the most powerful country in Europe today. But there is one thing which 
has been bothering me all through the recent argument in the United 
Nations about taking some countries into the United Nations and keep- 
ing others out. It seems to me that it would be logical to bring as many 
countries as possible into the United Nations. This would give these 
countries the benefits of membership and give other countries the benefit 
of an exchange of ideas with them. 


Mr. Wraicut: I think that there is a great deal in that proposal. There 
are, I believe, thirteen countries which have been knocking at the doors | 
of the United Nations for three years or less. I believe that eight of these 
countries would vote in general similarly to the United States and that 
five would perhaps frequently vote with the Soviet Union. There has 
been a proposal that all thirteen should be admitted—a proposal which 
the United States has opposed. The United States wants to take up each 
case individually and has argued that a number of the states which 
the Soviets wish admitted, such as, for instance, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
are not really peace-loving states. Therefore, the United States feels, they 
do not qualify under the United Nations Charter, which specifies that 
only peace-loving countries are to be admitted to the United Nations. 
Personally, I should like to see the United Nations made universal. 


Mk. Suuster: How about Germany and Japan? 


Mr. Wricut: As soon as governments in those countries have been 
generally recognized and peace treaties have been made, I think that 
Germany and Japan ought to be admitted to the United Nations. Of 
course, in the case of those two states, the problem is that treaties have 
not yet been made. . 


Mr. Moszty: There is no reason, though, why Austria could not be ad- 
mitted to the United Nations right now. Austria has always been treated 
as a liberated country. The only thing which has held up its admission is 
the treaty, which is not a peace treaty but simply a treaty for the re- 
establishment of Austria as a state. That has been the only block. 


Mr. Wricut: Yes, I think so. I think that the question of Franco’s 
Spain should perhaps be reconsidered. I would not advocate the admis- 
sion of Spain, since there have been so many resolutions explicitly against 
its admission passed by the United Nations. But, as I say, my view is that 
the United Nations ought to be made universal as rapidly as possible. I 
think that a state which is a bad actor can be better controlled within the 
United Nations than outside of it. 
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Mr. Suuster: Yes, that would seem to be correct. Now, if we were te 
look at the situation as a whole and say that failures are obvious but that 
certain successes have been registered, what could we suggest by way ol 
improving the United Nations organization? 


Mr. Wricut: Some people say that we can get along more rapidly 
that we could make decisions which would be effective, if we kicked 
Russia out. They claim that Russia is the great obstacle—therefore, out 
with her. 


Mr. Suuster: I think that Dean Rusk made an interesting suggestior 
yesterday when he said that we ought to invite Russia to join the Unitec 
Nations. 


Mr. Wricut: What did he mean by that? 


Mr. Suusrer: I think that he meant that we ought to point out tc 
Russia what is involved in membership in the United Nations anc 
make an effective statement of the case. 


Mr. Wraicnr: In other words, if Russia sought to cooperate more anc 
to vituperate against us less, it would make for the objects of the Unitec 
Nations. Also, if a resolution, for instance, like the one creating th: 
interim committee of the General Assembly is passed—a resolutior 
which Russia does not like, but which is passed by constitutiona 
process—Russia ought not to walk out on it. She ought to cooperate with 
it, even though she initially opposed its establishment. 


Mr. Mosety: On that point, I am not at all clear that the Russians have 
a right to remain off the committee on Korea, the committee on Greece 
and the interim committee which has been created by the Assembly 
It seems to me that, once the Assembly has acted according to its, pro 
cedure, every country is obligated to cooperate from that time on. 


Mr. Waicnt: Yes, for a time Russia stayed off the trusteeship council 
but later she changed her mind and came on to it. But I suppose that th 
reform movements, for strengthening the United Nations, center arounc 
the problem of the veto more than anything else. People seem to hav 
thought that the existence of the veto right of the great powers in the 
Security Council is the great weakness of the United Nations. 


Mr. Mosety: What is this proposal, Wright, which I have been hear 
ing about, that there should be a new treaty which all countries could joir 
and which would provide that the Assembly of the United Nation: 
could, by a two-thirds vote of its members, supported by three out of the 
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ive major powers, decide that an act of aggression has been committed, 
und identify the aggressor? What is this proposal ? 


Mr. Wricut: That is a proposal for a treaty, which has been advanced 
n the United States Senate by Senators Thomas and Douglas. It is pro- 
dosed as a practical means to get away from the veto in the major matter 
xf determining aggressors. It is proposed that two-thirds of the Assem- 
ly, including three of the principal powers, should be recognized by the 
Jarties to the treaty as competent to declare a certain country as an 
aggressor. When they have so declared, the parties to the treaty would 
igree that forces made available by these parties might be used for the 
uppression of aggression. ; 

This seems to be a practical way to get around the veto which exists 
‘or amendments to the Charter. It is a method of virtually reforming the 
charter by supplementary agreement. It seems to me entirely constitu- 
ional, because it is simply organizing the permission which the Charter, 
inder Article 51, already gives for states to act in collective self-defense. 


Mr. Mosety: Could such a treaty be more than just a fiction? 


Mr. Wricnt: I think that it could. I think that it would mean that if, 
or instance, two-thirds of the members of the United Nations entered 
Mto such a treaty, even if the Soviet Union did not, there would be 
i possibility of mobilizing the moral support of the General Assembly 
iainst some act of aggression. It would assure the material support of 
many states to frustrate the aggression. Of course, some might say that 
hey could do that anyway. Undoubtedly they could. But it provides, 
hrough such a treaty, for an organization of forces to frustrate aggres- 
ion. 

Mr. Moszty: This treaty would put an aggressor on notice that action 
ould be taken by two-thirds of the members of the Assembly and that it 
would not rest only with the Security Council to act in these cases. 
[hat would be the real change. 


Mr. Wricur: That is right. 


Mk. Suuster: I think that, when you spoke of mobilizing the moral 
eeling of the Assembly, you raised a point which many of us are troubled 
ibout deeply. What can the United Nations do to mobilize public 
pinion? Obviously, it cannot solve any of the major military and polit- 
cal problems of the time. But is it too much to hope that the United 
Nations could focus universal attention on injustice and upon griev- 
inces? For example, take the situation which arises in the wake of the 
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United Nations decisions. The Assembly says that such-and-such a thing 
shall be so. Nothing happens. The peoples of the world are not ever 
enabled to see that there is a strong wave of public opinion in support of 
the United Nations policy. 


Mr. Wricut: Does this not depend in part upon a greater aban of 
the United Nations to reach the public? It has seemed to me that one ot 
the first obligations of United Nations members should be to permit the 
radio of the United Nations to enter their countries. Also, I think thai 
there should be an obligation on the part of each state to give full public 
ity in its country to the resolutions passed by the General Assembly. 


Mr. Mosety: I think that it would be extremely valuable to have a uni 
form world-wide coverage by radio of United Nations news and actions 
This would, for example, mean a completely different situation in the 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. There, the normal procedure is foi 
the Moscow press to give in full any Soviet statement in the Unitec 
Nations. Then, at the end of it they merely say, “Mr. Acheson attackec 
the rights of small nations,” or “Mr. Austin urged the necessity of wai 
under certain conditions.” They let it go at that, completely misinform 
ing their own people. 

Mr. Wricut: Should not member nations, as a minimum, be under ar 
obligation to give full publicity to the actual resolutions passed by thi 
General Assembly? | 


Mr. Suuster: Yes. I should think that the spokesmen for the Unitec 
Nations representing each country should be under some obligation t 
report to the people about important decisions reached in the Assembly 


Mr. Wricut: Another phase of this public opinion matter is the mat 
ter of law. Of course, we hope for a regime of law to supersede powe 
politics. But it seems as though the United Nations has been rather reluc 
tant to use the World Court to find out what the legal limitations o 
action by the Assembly may be. A couple years ago, the Australian dele 
gation succeeded in getting a resolution passed urging a greater use o 
the World Court. Just recently there has been a proposal to ask th 
World Court for an advisory opinion on certain matters concerning thi 
observance of human rights in Hungary. It seems to me that a greate: 
emphasis upon law might be of advantage. 

Mr. Mosery: We have tried repeatedly during the postwar rosie t 


increase the role of the International Court. When peace treaties wert 
being drafted in Paris and New York, the United States tried continual; 
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to put into the treaties a provision for appeal to the International Court 
for interpretation of the treaties. The Soviet representatives continually 
refused that. And now, of course, the Russians have voted against. the 
proposal—which has, however, been taken up by the Assembly—to refer 
to the International Court, not the definition of those rights, but the 
mere question of whether the treaty clauses will be enforced. 


Mk. Suuster: In view of all the difficulty which has been encountered 
in establishing the prestige of the United Nations, what do you think of 
the validity of regional agreements, such as, for example, the Atlantic 
Pact? 


Mr. Waicut: I think that such agreements may be necessary for imme- 
diate security. I think that their effect is to weaken the United Nations. 
We have placed a good deal of reliance upon the Atlantic Pact and the 
Rio Pact, with the effect that the Soviets have sought to organize an 
eastern European group. I think that we should go easy on regional 
agreements and try to strengthen the United Nations as a whole as a 
medium of political discussion. In fact, if we give primary influence to 
these groups, it would be virtually the same as throwing Russia and her 
satellites out of the United Nations. 


_ Mr. Mosety: One thing which I think we could do would be to forget 
from time to time the “football score” side of United Nations work. 
Sometimes I feel that we are so concerned to have a majority and to build 
up a lot of scores that we forget about opportunities for settling things. 
For example, just this last week the question of the northern frontiers of 
Greece and the frontiers of Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria came very 
close to a settlement. The settlement was blocked because the Greek gov- 
rnment would not give up its claims to Albanian and Bulgarian territory. 
[ think that those claims are very weak—they have not had any encour- 
agement in the various national gatherings since the war. I feel that, 
throughout Europe, people must feel that we are encouraging the Greeks 
to push these territorial claims. 


Mr. Suusrer: Was this question raised in the Assembly at all? 


Mr. Mosexy: Yes, it was. It was raised first, however, in the mediation 
commission set up by the Assembly, which has now reported back to the 
Assembly. The full-scale Assembly debate will come this next week. 


_ Mr. Suusrer: It is too bad that people do not ever hear about these 
things—or at least not many people. The same thing is true, for example, 
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of such matters as Indian complaints about the mistreatment of India 
minorities in South Africa. That certainly has also been before the 
Assembly. What is the story about that? 


Mr. Mosgty: The Assembly has been stymied on that. It has not been 
able to secure recognition of its authority by South Africa. 


Mr. Wricur: In connection with the point of whether we are buildigg 
up the United Nations as much as we could, I wonder if a comment 
might be made on our recent policy of supporting Yugoslavia’s applica 
tion for membership in the Security Council. The Soviets have com 
plained that there was a tacit understanding that each regional group 
within the United Nations should have a caucus and decide who its 
candidate should be. The Soviet group wanted to have Czechoslovakia 
We supported Yugoslavia. 


Mr. Suuster: I would say that we have no reason, it seems to me, if 
law or in fact, to recognize satellite Europe as a Russian region. It was 
not supposed to be that at the end of the war, and I do not think that we 
should give in to that hypothesis at this point. 


Mk. Wricut: The United Nations has had both successes and failures. 
The successes have, we hope, contributed to a long-run development of 
world society. In the conditions of the modern shrinking world, some 
subordination of national sovereignty to the world society is necessary 
for a peaceful and democratic’ world. Consequently, the building of 
world solidarity—creating conditions for more effective world govern. 
ment—is important. Public opinion, however, has been impressed with 
the failures of the United Nations, especially the failure to stop the cold 
war or to control atomic energy. We feel that constructive steps are pos 
sible to strengthen the United Nations, both as an instrument for mobi: 
lizing world public opinion and for dealing with the problems of power 
politics. There is an urgency if World War III is to be avoided. But the 
world cannot move more rapidly, if it is to move peacefully, than general 
consent can be obtained. People and statesmen must combine imagina 
tion and patience if the United Nations is to meet the needs of the world. 


Mr. Moszxy: I feel that the effectiveness of the United Nations de. 
pends on the balance of forces in the world. They are merely recorded 
and operate within the United Nations, as they also operate outside of it. 
In the United Nations there is a degree of cooperation among the 
powers. In general the United Nations is stronger now than it was four 
years ago. I feel also that the free world is stronger. 


es 


| THE SOVIET CONCEPTION OF DEMOCRACY* 
pe By HUGH SETON-WATSON 


T IS not my intention to deal with the Soviet analysis of western 
lemocracy. My purpose is rather to try to see what the Soviet claim to 
lave instituted “government by the people” really amounts to. We must 
irst remember that the Russian people have a different historical and 
ocial background from our own. When the Communists came to power 
a 1917, the vast majority of Russians were peasants without political 
owledge or experience. More than half the peasants were still illiterate 
oe of the very impressive progress in primary education which had 
en made by local self-governing bodies since the middle of the nine- 
eenth century. They also knew virtually nothing of modern political 
deas or of the practice of electing political representatives until 1905 
vyhen a Russian parliament—the Duma—was created. The industrial 
vorkers in the cities were more accessible to political ideas than the 
easants. But their number, though growing fast, was still comparatively 
mall, and many of them fresh from the villages still had a peasant out- 
ook. The Russian intelligentsia—the professional classes—were as ad- 
anced as any set of educated people anywhere in the world. But because 
ley were separated by several centuries from their own peasants, they 
elt a crushing sense of isolation. At the same time they were kept down 
y a stupid and brutal bureaucracy. Inevitably they turned to the idea of 
evolution. They planned to overthrow the Tsar, and to drag the people 
ut of the Middle Ages and up to their own level. 
It was against this background that Lenin created the Communist 
arty, and that Stalin further developed Lenin’s ideas; under him, the 
arty’s task is to lead and organise the masses and drag them forward 
© what it regards as the only true democracy, first socialism, then com- 
aunism. The Soviet constitution described the Communist Party as 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to develop and 
trengthen the socialist system” and as “the directing nucleus in all 
rganisations of the working people.” The party rules through the 
litical bodies which, under the constitution, are elected by the people, 
nd through a series of professional and social organisations, like trade 
inions and co-operatives. The political bodies are a pyramid of soviets 


* Originally broadcast by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
eprinted, by special permission, from The Listener, July 1, 1948. 
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or councils; they exist at various levels, from the village up througt 
town, district and province to the Supreme Soviets of the sixteen con 
stituent republics and of the whole Union. The Supreme Soviets corre 
spond in theory to parliaments, and the Governments of the Republic: 
and of the Union are chosen from among their members. But the} 
normally meet for only a few days each year, to approve the budget anc 
sanction decrees. : 
Soviets at all levels are elected by direct universal suffrage. But if 
practice there is only one list of candidates to vote for. The lists are 
of course prepared after previous discussions. But the discussions tha 
matter take place within the party rather than among the wider publi 
The lists are described as representing the “communist and non-parh 
bloc.” The non-party candidates are in practice people from outsid: 
the party who have distinguished themselves either locally or nationally 
and have been approved by the party as suitable for candidature. Th 
higher we go in the political hierarchy the closer is the interlocking o 
personnel between party and state. 
Soviet democracy amounts in practice to rule by the Communis 
Party, the vanguard of the people, which now has a membership of abou 
6,000,000 out of a total population of close on 200,000,000. The party 
decides which of its own members and which outsiders shall hold electec 
state offices. But who decides who shall lead the party? This questior 
leads us to the very essence of the Soviet system. The party’s officers aj 
each of the regional levels are elected by the members of the correspond 
ing organisation, but they must be confirmed in their offices by the com! 
mittee at the next level above, or by the central committee. The central 
committee is elected by the party congress, which is supposed to meet ai 
least once every three years. Actually no congress has been called sinc 
1939 and the one before that met in 1934. Between congresses the centra 
committee runs the party through a secretariat, a political bureau, at 
organising bureau, and various departments. The central committee als 
issues all the policy directives which have to be accepted and followed by 
the lower ranks. The chain of command in the party goes from the toy 
downwards, and the party rules insist that decisions of higher bodies ari 
absolutely binding upon lower bodies. At the same time there is a lini 
from the bottom upwards in the form of suggestions from party mem 
bers and committees, one of whose tasks is to keep in touch with publi 
feeling. As foreigners cannot easily attend party meetings, or talk frankh 
to Russians who do, it is very difficult to judge how much freedom ther: 
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sinside the party. The most that can be safely said is that in Lenin’s life- 
ime there was more than there is today, and that especially since the big 
urges of the late ‘thirties leadership of the party has become more and 
aore concentrated at the top. 
The organisation of the Communist Party has a bearing on another 
\uestion of great importance for Soviet democracy, which has no parallel 
n British experience. It is the question of nationalities. The Russians are 
'y far the most numerous nation living in the Soviet Union. But there 
ire also about 40,000,000 Ukrainians and a large number of smaller na- 
ions in the European and Asiatic territories, ranging from the highly 
kvilised Esthonians and Georgians to the still backward Yakuts and 
Yaryat Mongols. In the days of the Tsars these nations were treated as 
nferior to the Russians. They were discouraged or prevented from using 
heir language in public, and could not compete with Russians in the 
itate service, except at the very low levels. Already before the revolution, 
he Communists were against this policy, which was called “Russifica- 
ion.” Their remedy was “regional cultural autonomy.” This meant in 
oractice that local jobs should go to local people, that the local language 
should be equal with Russian in local administration, and that all lan- 
Zuages of the country should be used in the press and publications. The 
Soviet regime is very proud of its treatment of nationalities. Far from 
discriminating against small nations, it claims to have created a national 
consciousness in some of the smaller language groups which had not 
before even realised that they were nations. 
Most people are agreed that this Soviet nationality policy is a real 
provement on Tsarist policy, and that persecution on grounds of 
qationality has pretty well disappeared. But there are two things to be 
id here. In the first place, the contents of any publication in any Soviet 
Bee of course included—are subject to political censor- 
ship, which is controlled by the party. The second point is that in all 
ential policy questions the governments of the sixteen constituent 
a are subject to the Union Government. The Soviet Union is 
etimes called a “federation.” In federations—such as the United 
states of America or Switzerland—power is divided between the central 
and regional governments. Each is supreme within its defined sphere. 
The American States are co-ordinate but the Soviet Republics are sub- 
dinate. And in the Soviet Union, not only the provisions of the consti- 
tion but the character and practice of the Communist Party, ensure 
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that the Union controls the republics, and thus that all the Soviet natiox 
are centrally governed from Moscow. 

Let us now examine another feature of democracy—the rights of tl 
citizen. The most obvious place to look for them is the law-courts. TI 
Soviet courts are based on the same sort of pyramid of regional levels ; 
the party organs and the Soviets. All judges are elected, the lowest rank 
(or “people’s courts”) by the people at large, and above this by th 
Soviets of the corresponding regional level. As the composition of th 
Soviets is managed by the party, the judges are also persons approved k 
the party. Side by side with the courts is a separate hierarchy of Publ 
Prosecutors, who are appointed from above, by the Union Prosecuto 
elected by the Supreme Soviet—which in the final analysis again meai 
someone sponsored by the party. The prosecutors are supposed to see th: 
state laws are properly carried out, and especially that the state’s interes' 
are not damaged by individuals. 

What does this mean? It means I think that the citizen has very litt] 
redress against authority when the Public Prosecutor considers that th 
interests of the state are involved. In personal quarrels with other citizen 
he has an equal chance. And he may have a very good chance in case 
where he can show that state officials are executing state laws falsely o 
inefficiently. There is an organisation called the Ministry of State Con 
trol, whose permanent task is to look out for incompetence or dishonest 
of public officials, and to investigate complaints made to it by individual 
The party has a control commission and a revision commission which d 
the same thing for party organisations and members. And lastly there i 
the press, which quite often publishes protests by individuals or group 
of citizens about scandals of various kinds. And these protests often leac 
to action by the authorities against the culprits. 

Against these concrete rights we must set the overriding power o 
the police, which of course has its roots far back in Russia’s past. The 
ordinary police, or militia, make arrests on the orders of the Publi 
Prosecutors, who in this resemble British magistrates. But arrests fo: 

political offences are made by special personnel of one of two Ministries— 
the Interior and State Security. Arrested people have no right of habea. 
corpus, and they may in fact be detained for long periods without publi 
trial—or may disappear for ever. These two Ministries operate on a scale 
hitherto unknown in the history of Russia or any other country. They 
have their own armed forces and aircraft. They are responsible fo: 
internal and frontier security. They administer “correctional labour 
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amps” and “labour settlements,” run factories, railways and building 
aterprises, partly with forced labour, and even control large slices of 
srritory. They. are not much discussed publicly inside the Soviet Union. 
ut the main reason for their existence is given as the need for defence 
gainst foreign enemies and their subversive agents. The Soviet Union, 
_is argued, is the only socialist state in the world, surrounded by im- 
erialist powers who unceasingly plot its downfall and use spies and 
aboteurs. Stalin himself has said that though socialism can be built in 
ne country, it cannot be safe as long as most of the world remains 
apitalist, and though we are assured that the masses stand solidly behind 
ne Soviet regime, the machinations of foreign agents call for the main- 
nance of a strong and vigilant security police. 

There is one more point which ‘any discussion of democracy must 
aention. What chance have the Soviet citizen and his children of rising 
> a better position? This, in the Soviet Union as in any other country, 
;a matter of openings in education. Since the Revolution, illiteracy has 
een enormously reduced, and scientific and technical knowledge made 
ecessible to millions who earlier were doomed to stagnation. But there 
vas one of the troubles of the so-called capitalist world which the Soviet 
Jnion did not entirely escape—the danger of producing too many intel- 
sctuals and not of the right kinds and in the right proportion. Already 
efore the war the Government thought there were too many people 
ompeting for jobs behind desks, while the demand for workers in the 
actories outran the supply. It decided to try to divert people from higher 
ducation to industry, and one of the methods it chose was to charge 
ees for the top three classes of the secondary schools: not very big fees 
yut big enough to make it difficult for members of poorer paid workers’ 
r peasants’ families unless they can obtain state grants by first-rate 
bility. None the less, the number of students at colleges and universities 
s now higher than ever. 

To sum up: at the time of the Revolution the Russian masses were 
yackward materially, culturally and politically. They were in the six- 
eenth century while the best of the intelligentsia were in the twentieth. 
[he Communists believed then, and believe still, that their task is to 
aise the standard of living of these masses, to educate them, to give 
nembers of the primitive nations a sense of pride in their own language 
ind nationality, and to give to all Soviet citizens the feeling that their 
ountry belongs to them, not to a master race or class. The masses, who 
inder the old regime were excluded from politics, must be brought into 
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politics and shown that politics means the management of their own 
affairs. That is the aim: the means to achieve it is the Communist Party 
The Communists are convinced that their policy is the only way tc 
achieve the aim. Any policy put forward by any other group or party 
would only divert the people’s efforts, and so play into the hands of 
reactionaries. Therefore no opposition to the Communist Party can be 
allowed, all public speeches and published writings must adhere to the 
party line, and the armed security forces stand by to seize any conscious 
or unconscious enemy of the people. Inside the party political issues may 
be discussed, within limits which it is not easy for foreigners to deter. 
mine, before the party leadership has taken a decision. When the decision 
is taken, its principle may not be discussed, but the efficiency or honest 
with which it is carried out may be discussed, by both party members a 
the general public. Complaints against incorrect or corrupt execution 
of policy may be made to the Party Control and Revision On 
the Ministry of State Control and the Public Prosecutors. 

Finally people of ability may rise, through the higher education sys 
tem and through membership of the party, to the most exalted position: 
in a state which covers a sixth of the world’s surface and is one of the 
world’s two Great Powers. They will not be excluded by the social ot 
racial origin of their parents, but any ideological deviation from the line 
rigidly laid down by the party may mean an abrupt end to their career 
On the other hand people of no more than average ability, who come 
from poorer families in the more remote country districts, will start in 
life with much smaller opportunities than those who are financially and 
geographically better placed. In this the difference between the Soviet 
Union and “capitalist” countries is perhaps a good deal smaller than is 
generally believed. 

In conclusion I must once more stress the aim of Soviet policy, which 
is an improvement of the material standard of living, to be achieved by 
bigger and better industrial output. Restrictions on individual liberty are 
justified by Soviet official propaganda on grounds of material progress 
already achieved or about to be achieved. So the question of “Soviet 
democracy” is inseparable from the question of Soviet economy. 
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